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The boy who became 
President Roosevelt 


ROOSEVELT 

he could do the deeds that 

• set 

Old fighters' hearts afire ; 

The edge of every spirit whet, 
And every arm inspire. 

Yet I have seen upon his face 
The tears that, as they roll, 
Show what a light of saintly 
g^ce , 

May clothe a captain's soul. > 
Gerald Massey adapted 


THE MAN in the seat of destiny 


YY/hen the secret history of the world is written it will he said 

* that at the end of the Great War fell two dramatic blows of 
fate, on a man and on a nation. The world little heeded the pitiless 
axe of Time that fell upon the man, but the fate of the nation was 
to change the history books for a thousand y^ears. 

The man was an American with Dutch blood in his veins and.the 
fire of Cromwell in his soul ; the nation was the German Empire 
built up by Prince. Bismarck. The proud empire was crippled from 
without and was begging for bread ; the heroic American, returning 


from war-stricken Europe, /was crippled within by the germ of 
disease which was to shatter him in his.prime. 

Half a generation passed, and again the- man and the .nation 
appeared together on the stage of histor}^. The'crippled man had 
given himself new life by the miraculous spirit burning within him ; 
the'crippled nation had burst its bonds and was creeping like a wolf 
to seek revenge on.Europe. 

.. This time it was the crippled man who struck the mortal blow 
which saved the world. 


pus marvellous man, the Leader of the World 
today, is sixty years old this week. It is three 
centuries since the first Roosevelt arrived in 
America as an emigrant from Holland, and one 
of his descendants married Sara Delano, wIiq had 
seven ancestors on the Mayflower. Her only son 
is Franklin Delano Roosevelt, whose father died 
'when he was 18, so that he and his mother became / 
life companions, and she lived to see him in the 
seat of destiny, President of the most powerful 
Republic in the world. f 

The Rising Hope of His State 

, There has been no more romantic career than 
his, for he has fought against fate and made 
himself the hope of all free men. He has not been 
driven by poverty to struggle for success. He 
has seen his star and followed it, but.he has shaped 
his own fortunes and has withstood the grim¬ 
mest obstacles that ever lay in the path of man. 

As a boy in his teens he spent part of every 
year seeing the world from a liner, he saw his 
Uncle Theodore fighting against corruption- as 
Governor of his State, and he himself, stirred by 
the Spanish War, ran from school and climbed 
on to a greengrocer's cart to get to Boston 
and join the Navy. Brought back in time, he 
chose the law as a career, and was elected to the 
Senate for the capital of New York State when he 
was. m his twenties. His Uncle Theodore, was a 
Republican ; nephew Franklin was a Democrat, 


filled with a passionate fervour for increasing the 
happiness- of the people. When a single vote 
‘ was needed to pass the 54-hour week into law in 
New York State it was he who kept the Senate 
listening to the story of the Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus while his friends dragged a sleeping senator 
out of bed and produced him in time to vote. 

r J , HAT was the manner of man he was in his 
rising years. He believed in Woodrow Wilson 
and greatly influenced his election, and Wilson 
made him Assistant Secretary for the Navy. He 
insisted on preparing for war while his hero did 
nothing, President Wilson being anxious only 
that history should acquit him of the charge of 
being prepared! In spite of all his difficulties 
Roosevelt did things then which he afterwards 
confessed might have. got him a sentence of 999 
years imprisonment. 

The Axe of Fate 

He came to England to look after American 
troops when they came in at last. He saw King 
George the Fifth. He went home, and returned 
to look after the demobilising of the troops when 
the war was over. He. tried to save the League 
, ? when President Wilson broke down. He' made a 
thousand speeches in three months,, sometimes 
twenty in one day, fighting an election campaign 
as Vice-Presidential candidate for no other purpose 
than to keep alive the work of Woodrow Wilson. 
The election was lost, and his intrepid spirit led him 
to declare that if they were, 
beaten on such an issue there 
was something rotten about 
the world. He was beaten, 
but not lost. 

J-|e did not know what was 
in store for him in those 
crusading days. He had 
Qaught pneumonia on his re¬ 
turn from Europe and it had 
left him weaker; his physical 
frame was enfeebled so that 
this strong, man was soon to 
be too weak to resist a terrible 
germ that crept into his body. 

Suddenly, at the height of 
his fame, with the gates of the 
world opening before him, 
this man of boundless energy, 
of passionate longing to do 
something for mankind, was 
stricken with paralysis from 
his hips to his heels. It seemed 
that life was over and that the 
axe of Time had broken him. 

30, if matter was the greatest 
thing in the world, it must 
have been! No more running 
up mountains, no more 
twenty speeches a day, no 


more of the joy of seeing the world, no more 
romping in the woods with his children, no more 
following his star'wherever its gleam might lead" 
him, no more fighting crusades for the people. > 

gUT matter is not everything. The fire was not 
dead in his soul. No man can imagine the 
bitterness of that cruel blow to this strong man 
of dreams; but when the first grief had passed; and 
he was alone in the night with his memories^of 
forty years and his longing for forty more, Franklin 
Roosevelt felt like Abraham Lincoln. He thought 
of Paralysis as^Lincoln thought of Slavery, and 
1*11 beat this thing , he said. 

The Mastery of the Spirit 

The next ten years are the years of the mastery 
of the spirit over matter, and are not for us to 
write of, slve as a miracle. Few were allowed to 
realise how physically helpless he was. Thousands 
saw him without realising that he could not stand 
up alone. When the' newspaper men called he 
was sitting smoking and laughing. 

One day he heard of ,an engineer afflicted with \ 
infantile paralysis who had received much benefit 
from a warm spring in Georgia. Franklin Roosevelt 
went to Georgia and before long was swimming in 
Warm Springs. He felt himself 'growing stronger. 
He was lifted up. He was so much better that 
he bought up 1200 acres of Warm Springs for the 
use of those who suffered as he did ; it has become 
a national place of healing, and has had a million 
dollars spent on it in thanksgiving for the life of 
President Roosevelt. Warm Springs and the 
deathless fire within him saved this valiant man, 
and in ten years from his breakdown he was 
Governor of his State. 

Js^ever will his governorship be forgotten in New 
York by those who lived through it. This State 
so long in the grip of Tammany and corruption now 
had a man at its head crusading for cheap power, 
social insurance, pensions, prison reform, and help 
for needy farmers. He shook his fist at the 
Trusts and declared that it was intolerable that the 
stupendous heritage of cheap-power should be kept 
from the people by petty squabbles, a situation 
which might create a menace demanding a new 
Declaration of Independence. 

The Happy Warrior of Washington 

It was the next step in his career that brought 
this man into the front rank of world affairs. 
Somebody, has -compared him with the Kaiser . 
of the Great War, who had a crippled arm which 
he allowed to sour his life and make him an 
insufferable human being. Mr Roosevelt knew a 
better way. Never for a moment has he been 
known to resent the cruelty of the blow which 
lias fallen upon him. Never has he ceased to be 
the lovable companion of all men, the delight of 
his household, the joy of his friends. He would 
beat this thing, he said, and he has beaten it. 

Cnntinued on page 2 


Sixty Years Young This Week 



This is he that every man in arms would wish to be 
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The Happy Warrior 
of Washington 


Continued from page 1 

Crippled he is still, and cannot' 
walk unaided, but. among all 
earthly heroes is no more 
valiant man than the Happy 
Warrior of Washington. 

The time came when his name 
was mentioned for the White 
House, and the question of his 
physical fitness came up. He 
allowed himself to be examined 
by a medical council, which 
declared that he was fit to 
stand as a candidate for the 
foremost office of responsibility 
in all this world. He crossed 
the continent to see the people 
face to face, and the spirit that 
had conquered his frail body 
conquered the great heart of 
America. He travelled 17,000 
miles in four months and 
made a thousand speeches, and 
he became President amid the 
applause not only of America 
but of all humanity.. 

Star of Hope in a Dark Sky 

He came into power in the 
n;ck of time to save America 
and to save the world. He 
followed Prosperity Hoover.* 
who promised everything and 


was on the nation's life. Hitler 
with his axe chopped down the 
pillars of the State ; to . the 
President Civilisation is like a 
v tree, and he told the American 
people that the Extremist 
would cut the tree down, the 
Conservative would leave it 
alone, the Liberal would act so 
as to save the old trunk and 
the new branches. He is a 
Liberal and loves the liberal 
way of persuasion, yet when 
persuasion is not enough he-is 
ready.to act. 

Horizon of an Embattled 
eWorld 

This man who has con¬ 
quered his own enemy has now 
set out to conquer Apollyon, 
the enemy of mankind; and 
he will do it. We remember 
being in the House of Commons 
in the dark days of 1915, when 
a gallant knight bemoaned to 
us that the war would cost us 
a thousand million pounds. 
Nothing like iJ had ever been 
spent on any cause in the 
florid before. But already the 
President has secured a Budget 


did nothing, and will be known ^ or over twenty times as much, 
in history (if known at all) as and the figures of the munitions 


the man who told the American 
people that grass would grow 
in the 'streets of New York 
unless they kept their high 
- tariff walls. The new President 
came like a new star of hope 
in a darkened sky, bursting on 
the horizon of the world's life 
at the" time when .Hitler was 

emerging from his beer cellar' clitics’.the power of world 
at Munich. Both men have redemption. He sees the great 
had ten years of power, and to .p r f ze 0 f humanity shining like 
compare them is like comparing a star on the horizon of an 
- a great horse with the gadfly embatt led world—the Reunion 
that pesters it in the heat and 0 f Anglo-Saxon Race .and 
burden of the day. its triumphant march to peace 

r pHERE ar^. small minds which and freedom for mankind, 
think he has been slow. 


of victory which will - -flow ‘ 
from America's workshops are 
like the figures of astronomy. 

J-Je has; done what 'neither 
Washington nor' Lincoln 
could have done. He has 
dragged America out of its 
dreamy Isolation and has 
brought, a new power into world 


but little do they know of the 
unparalleled thing this valiant 
man has done. It took Air 
Churchill twice as long to 
rouse a British Government to 
the peril at its doors as it has 
taken Air Roosevelt to rouse 
America so far away. Little 
do . they know' that, ‘having 
climbed to power in spite of his 
great handicap, the President 
found himself in the grip, of a 
ring of prejudice unknown in 
his country Since our century 
began. In the richest country 
in the world he had come to 
protect the under-dog, the 
forgotten man, the great mass 
of the people who were crushed 


The Good Fight 

The greatest American ever 
born, three times President, 
he has confessed that it was 
only when he became respon¬ 
sible for a whole community 
that he fully grasped the 
meaning of the Ten Command¬ 
ments. All these ten years at 
the White House he has been 
trying to translate them into 
life and action, and he has not 
failed. He knows' well, as 
Lincoln did, that America can 
nobly save or meanly lose the 
last, -best hope of earth, and 
she will save it with his help 
and the spirit of God Who 
works within him. 


by the social pyramid with the He ^ thi so much as a 
millions at the bottom bearing n & 1vp 

the weight of toil and the few 
at the top enjoying the fruits 
of their labour. * • 


The Liberal Way 

He. found America menaced 
by rich Trusts and frightful 
poverty, ‘ and' he resolved * to 
stop the rot. His New Deal 
offered new life to every honest 
business and every decent man, 
but it shook the power of the 
industrial kings whose grip 


good .fight, lie says, and 
truly he has fought a good fight, 
has kept the faith, and there 
is laid up for him the crown 
of the love of Humanity. He 
cannot walk alone, but he has 
taught the American people 
to walk proudly in the earth, 
and the whole English-Speaking 
Race and all the liberty-loving 
nations to walk together to their 
destiny in'majesty, in justice, 
and in peace. Arthur Mee 


The Balkans 
Look Forward 

Preparing For the 
Better World 

It is true that we must win the 
war before ' we win the peace, 
but it is good to see so many 
steps being taken to shape - a 
better world. Greece- and Yugo¬ 
slavia have now copied • the 
example of.Poland and. Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

The two Balkan States', led by 
King - George and King Peter 
and with the. support of their . 
Governments in London, have 
set up the beginnings of a new 
Balkan. Union'which it is hoped 
will be stronger and wiser than 
all the Balkan Unions of the 
past. Its policy is to be The 
Balkans for the Balkan Peoples, 
and there are to be three main . 
instruments of policy—three 
Organs, as they are to be called 
in the Treaty. 

The Political Organ . provides 
for meetings between the Govern¬ 
ments when they are threatened 
from without,. and for com¬ 
missions to prontote better under¬ 
standing. The Economic Organ 
is to conclude a Customs Union, 
develop transport, and draw up 
plans for a Balkan money system. 
The Military Organ will • have 
as its business a common plan 
of defence of the European 
frontiers of the Union. 

Union Is Strength 

It is hoped that all Balkan 
States will join the Union after 
the war. Had such a Union 
existed and remained firm against 
Hitler the. Balkan peoples-would 
not now be ruined and enslaved*. 

Following on the agreement 
between Poland and -Czecho¬ 
slovakia to work together as 
partners; the Balkan Union is 
an achievement of great promise. 
All these States are, of course, 
among the '26 countries that 
have bound themselves to act 
together under the Atlantic 
Charter. 

* The world moves on. Even 
while it is stricken with war its 
peoples are learning to under¬ 
stand each other better, and 
their Governments are devising 
machinery for improving rela¬ 
tions and making easier the road 
to International Brotherhood. .* 

The Stag and 
His Antlers 

Atl the stags of our British 
deer are now at their handsomest, 
with their antlers perfect for 
offence and defence. It seems 
almost incredible that these 
great, bony growths are . the 
work of a year, yet every one of 
them is. Like leaves they-fall, 
and like leaves are annually 
renewed. The fallow deer carries 
his antlers for nine months, drops 
them in May, and. is entirely 
equipped with new onfcs at the 
end of three months. 

As all male deer shed their 
antlers yearly, what becomes of 
the old ones ? The deer eat them 
during'the, winter. 

'Some antlers escape and re¬ 
main where they fell, in the 
heather, or bracken, but these 
are the exceptions; the fallen 
antlers seem to contain a property 
.essential to the• constitution of 
the deer, and become a regular 
item of their winter menu. 


Fathers and Daughters 
Span Three Centuries 

"There has been laid to rest by the white walls of the little 
A medieval church at Lullingstone in Kent, within sight 
from the Editor's hilltop, an old lady of ioT, daughter of the 
sixth baronet of the Hart Dyke family. 

She was Miss Eleanor Laura pinafores, Sir Joshya Rejhiolds 


Hart .D3^ke, daughter of Sir 
Percy vail and sister of old 
Sir William, who died not many 
years ago, having been the 
Father of the House of Com¬ 
mons in his day. What is 
interesting about this old lady, 
who passed away in Shropshire 
after seeing more than a 
hundred birthdays, is that her 
father was born in the T8th 
century and she lived well 
towards the middle of the 20th. 
It is a surprising link with three 
centuries. 

Yet every- week the C.N is 
now being read by an old lady 
who will read this paragraph 
with a smile and think, “ Well, 


was going blind, Wellington 
and Napoleon were unknown 
soldiers, and George Washing¬ 
ton an untried President of a 
new Republic, and a new paper 
called The Times was struggling 
into being. 

In all this roll of fame one*, 
thing lives on still—The Times, 
and side by side with it on our 
old lady’s' table lies' the C N 
every Thursday morning. She 
assures us that, she reads it 
with the greatest interest and 
pleasure; and well we can 
believe it, for she sends us 
these lines which we most 
gladly pass on to .young and 
old alike : 


that is nothing so wonderful," 

for her own father was born- They say that I am growing old,. 


ten years before Miss Hart 
Dyke's father. 

Sir Percy vail Dyke was born „ . r , - - . 7 , 

in 1799, so that the span of life ‘ But 1 m ^OT-growmg old. 


I’ve heard them tell it times 
untold , 

In language plain and hold . 


between father and daughter 
was 142'years. That span is 
now broken. But our old 
friend of the C N beats that 
great record easily, for her 
•father was born in 1789; and 
their .span of life is therefore 
152 years. 

It is a mighty space of years. 
When the father was born 
Edmund Burke was wondering 
how to pay his debts, Pitt was 
being thwarted in his efforts to 
abolish; slavery, Wordsworth 
was at college and Keats in 


This frail old shell in which I 
dwell 

Is growing old, I know quite 
well, • 

But I am not the shell . 

Our old lady's father was 
himself a famous man and her 
cousin has given delight to 
millions with his books ; she 
herself lives on in calnj. tran¬ 
quillity, unafraid and anything 
but. old, and we send her our 
greeting and pray for her 
many quiet days and 1 ' sleepful 
nights. ' * 


17 Men on a Raft With 
the Sharks About 


Imagine yourself adrift on a 
f raft, between Africa and 
Brazil, said Admiral Lord 
Chatfield the other day. He 
was speaking quietly at a 
luncheon in London, but well 
he knows the grim reality 
of such adventures as he was 
describing. 

Imagine that you are 100 
miles from land and longing 
•for the sight of smoke from a 
funnel. Your ship has been 
torpedoed in the dead of night; 
its great’bulk has rolled over 
on the top of you, sucking down 
the best part of the crew, but 
bumped, bruised, and almost 
unconscious you find yourself 
on a raft. . - - 

So it was with 17 men of a 
crew of 74 a few months ago, 
six white, men and eleven 
natives on four rafts. They 
tied the rafts together, and the 
severest rationing scheme Lord 
Woolton ever thought out 
could be as nothing compared 
with the rationing scheme they 
adopted for themselves. 

The tropical heat blistered 
their bodies and sharks swam 
round their rafts by da}^ and by 
night. But did the sharks get 
the men ? No ; it was the men 
That got the shark. Thev made 


a hook out of the handle of a 
water-dipper and ‘ baited it 
with a flying fish, and so they 
got a shark four ’ feet long' 
They cut it into, strips, boiled 
the strips, .in a biscuit tin, and 
kept themselves alive. Then 
they hoisted a native sarong 
for a sail, cut off their trousers 
below the knee to protect their 
heads from the sun, and prayed 
that they might get into a 
traffic line, of the wide Atlantic 
and be picked up. 

For 300 miles they drifted, 
yet none * was downhearted. 
Every night they called the 
Mohammedans to prayer and 
told them to pray for a ship 
next day, and one " next day " 
a Spanish ship appeared, and 
six days later they were landed 
at St Vindent in the West 
Indies. 

When we think life hard, 
let us think pf the seventeen 
men on a raft and carry on. 

THINGS SEEN 

A sparrow-hawk on sale foi 
food at Bournemouth. 

Shop notice to “ Points ” 
Customers: 

Rabbits, this way—Fish tc 
the left. 
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Full Circle in China 
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Tn 1 1863 General Gordon was 
appointed to the command 
of + the " Ever Victorious ” 
Chinese Army, and they called 
him Chinese . Gordon. In 1942 
the Chinese generalissimo, Chiang 
Kai-Shek, becomes supreme 
commander of all the land and 
air forces of the Allied Nations 
in the Chinese theatre of the war. 

Gordon’s task was to suppress 
the terrible Taiping rebellion, 
which was robbing China of 
many of her fairest cities and 
richest territories at a cost of 
lives estimated in millions. He 
promised victory in 18 months 
and achieved it in 14, of which 
12 were spent in constant fight¬ 
ing ; then, refusing the rich 
reward offered by the Chinese 
Emperor, he left China as poor . 
as he had entered it. 

China was among our Allies 
in the last war, but our forces 
were not so closely in contact 
with liers as we may hope our 
army and airmen will now be. 
Our people ..haVc always had a 
great liking for the Chinese; 

ICELESS ICE 

Dfy ice, the trade name for 
carbon dioxide snow, is familiar 
to most of us, even if only because 
it is used in the ice-cream barrows 
to keep the wares from melting 
on a' summer day. But iceless 
ice is a new commodity which is 
not at all cold, and resembles ice 
only in hardness and smoothness. 

It is laid on a prepared floor 
at a temperature of 78 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and there quickly cools 
and hardens till it affords a surface 
for skating (with* steel skates) 
almost as good as that of real 
evetyday ice. There is an iceless 
ice skating rink, about as big as a 
tennis court, in the Francis Drake 
building at San Francisco. Its ice 
is less than an inch thick and about 
half as heavy again as real ice. 

THE SECRET TRAIL 

Another air record has just 
been performed, very quietly. 
After a 24,000-mile flight from 
Auckland, New Zealand, over 
a secret course never before 
traced by air, the Pan-American 
Pacific Clipper recently landed 
in Long Island Sound. The first 
aircraft to reach the United 
States from the combat areas 
sinccrthe outbreak of the war 
in the Pacific, she is the first 
commercial plane to make a 
world flight over the secret 
route now blazed. The Clipper 
crossed the Equator four times, 
and five of the world’s con¬ 
tinental masses, the only, excep¬ 
tions being Europe and Ant¬ 
arctica. This trip from Auckland 
to New York took 22 days. 

YORKSHIRE AUNTS 

Nearly five, hundred children 
from bombed areas have found 
happiness in Yorkshire, all of them 
adopted nephews or nieces. - 

Their aunts have made them very 
much at home, and though the 
children were all under five when 
they came they have all settled 
down. The Yorkshire Aunts Scheme 
was the idea of Mrs Ethel Dyson, 
of Almondbury, near Huddersfield. 

SALUTE 

An incident revealing the spirit 
of the Dutch people occurred at 
The Hague the other day. 

An officious Nazi marched into 
a department store and called 
out, “ Heil, Hitler! Where is the 
silk stocking department ? ” 

The woman assistant promptly 
replied, " God save the Queen ! 
Third floor.” 


indeed,' those who have lived 
long in China have been said to 
become more Chinese than the 
Chinese themselves. 

Some of our most entertain¬ 
ing literature is based 011 Chinese 
life and books, and since the 
closing years of^ last century, 
when China’s first ambassadors 
to the West began to return 
home and print diaries, of our 
social, customs, they have come 
to know and understand the 
countrymen of Gordon, 

Our literature and civilisation 
are young compared to theirs, 
which are among the most 
ancient in, the world, dating 
back three thousand* years. 
When our -Iron Age ancestors 
were skin-clad mem living in 
huts the Chinese ' dressed in 
silk and homespun,- lived in 
well-built houses, travelled by 
boat and cart and carriage, read 
books, and wrote them, told the 
time by sundial, and walked 
about in leather boots with 
umbrellas under their arms or 
over their'heads. 

THE BUFFS 

The news of the gallant last 
stand of a battalion of the Buffs 
sent a thrill of pride through the 
people of East Kent, for, although 
man}'- men from London and 
other parts- of the county serve 
in the Royal West Kents, the 
Buffs is still the county regi¬ 
ment. Not only have thousands 
of East Kent men served in its 
many battalions, but the Home 
Guard also wear the dragon 
badge, and are proud to be Buffs, 

At Canterbury, the Depot of 
the Buffs, there* is a daily cere- 
mon}^ which helps to keep the 
regiment in the mind of the 
people, even in peacetime, for a 
young soldier parades at the 
cathedral every morning to turn 
over a page of the Buffs Roll of 
IJonour in the Warriors Chapel. 

HOWLER MONKEYS 

Howler monkeys offer an eloquent 
example to their mental superiors 
in the settlement of their quarrels. 
Professor Edward L. Thorndike, 
addressing a Psychological Con¬ 
ference, compared them favourably 
with warring nations. 

Generally, each community of 
howler monkeys stays within its 
own territory minding its own 
business. If a neighbouring com¬ 
munity encroaches, the invaded 
monkeys respond with a vigorous 
defence of howls. The invaders 
howl back, and the contest con¬ 
tinues till the side that is. out- 
howled is moved to retire. • No 
injury is done, no food or shelter 
destroyed, there is no blot on the 
national honour. * 

If only ^civilised peoples would 
behave like howler monkeys ! 

A WORD FOR THE DOCKS 

From Ontario comes a hand¬ 
some compliment to the Port of 
London Authority for keeping 
the flag of its monthly journal 
flying in spite of all the trials 
the Port has to face. But the 
journal reports with pride an¬ 
other Canadian compliment. 

A ship put -into the London 
Docks with 9000 tons of wheat, 
and the captain asked how long 
its discharge would take. Four 
days, he was told. “ That’s 
quick discharge,” said he; “but 
I knew that this dock was rioted 
for. such things.” The dock 
authority asked him how he could 
know, when he had never berthed 
in London before. “ They told me 
in Montreal,” said the skipper. 



Looking Down on New York 

A party of Canadian nurses visiting New York had 
a view of the city’s famous skyscrapers from the 
roof of the highest of them all, the Empire State 
Building, which rises . 1248 feet above the streets 


Seven S/sters of 
Rochester 

Many years ago seven sisters 
living at Rochester planted 
seven elm trees on what is now 
a recreation ground, but the 
trees have now died, and 
nothing but their hollow trunks 
remain. The suggestion has 
been made that the trees 
should be replaced by seven 
sisters of today, but so far no 
family has been found in 
Rochester which has so many. 

Harnessing the 
Sun’s Heat 

Harnessing some of the bound¬ 
less horse-power poured out by 
the sun in heat, so as to .drive 
machinery with it, has hitherto 
been a failure except on a very 
small scale ; but a new attempt is 
being made to store the heat of 
sunny days for- use on cold ones 
in warming buildings. 

These experiments consist in 
constructing a grid of pipes, or 
something like it, through which, 
a liquid flows perpetually round 
and round, after being heated 
or while being heated by, the 
sun.' Water would not be suit- • 
able. A liquid with a lower boil¬ 
ing point would have to be 
employed, and many problems, 
such, as the flow through the 
pipes and the loss of heat while 
flowing, would have to be 
solved. -But the idea is being 
tried out by the Massachusetts . 
Institute of Technology, and who 
dare say it ana}'’ not succeed ? 


TIGHT BELTS IN 
PORTUGAL 

Neutral Portugal faces the 
same problems as the belli¬ 
gerents—ever-growing scarcity 
of food and materials. Although 
she knew the problem would 
grow, Portugal has never be¬ 
grudged what she had to the 
poor fugitives from Nazi bru¬ 
tality. How many destitute folk 
have passed her borders and 
waited for shipment in her ports 
since the beginning of theP war 
nobody knows. 

Now the Pacific war will cut 
off more of her food and supplies, 
especially wheat and petrol, so 
she is beginning stringent econo¬ 
mies in what she has, and 
rationing is the order of the day. 
Her drive for food-growing is 
called ** Dig to Live,” while she 
waits for us to bring that victory 
to the world which will give her 
friendly people freedom and 
plenty with the rest. 


THE UNIVERSE IS 
VERY YOUNG 

Some long-distance forecasters 
among the astronomers are 
taking *an encouraging view 
about the time our Universe has 
to last. It has, according to one 
professor, at least 10,000 million 
years before it, and is still a very 
young universe which has only 
spent 2000 million years of its 
long life. 

To this view Professor H. 
Norris Russell, the Nestor of 
American astronomers, lends the • 
support of his observation that . 
hydrogen, the simplest, lightest, 
arid therefore youngest and most 
primitive of the elements, is 
still the most abundant of them 
all. It is a thousand times the 
mass of all the other metaK in 
the sun and the stars. 

A PEACE SERVICE 
IN WAR 

The Lifeboat Institution has been 
doing magnificent war work as well 
as peace work. No fewer than 1303 
shipwrecked sailors were saved 
round our coasts in 1941, and the 
number of boats and vessels saved 
from destruction was 64. The life¬ 
boats have been of special value in 
aiding airmen forced down to the 
sea, and the Air Ministry has paid 
them a special tribute. 

YOUNG SCIENTISTS 
WANTED 

Boys and girls who wish to 
take up a scientific career will 
be glad to know that the scheme 
of State Bursaries in Engineering, 
Physics-with-Radio, and Chemis¬ 
try are to be continued in 1942. 

The bursaries are tenable at 
universities and certain technical 
colleges, and they carry fees and 
maintenance allowances; and for 
candidates from Epgland and 
Wales the qualifying standard 
is a pass in the appropriate 
Subjects in the Higher Certificate 
Examination or in the London 
Inter B Sc. 

Some holders of the bursaries 
will be required for National 
Service after a year’s training, 
while others may be able to 
qualify for a university degree 
before they are called; 

Full particulars arc being sent 
to secondary and public schools. 

BIRDS FOR MALAYA 

It is strange to think of a Kentish 
plover winging its way to Malaya 
at this time, but so it does, for 
Malaya is a paradise . for . birds 
and butterflies, and several of 
-our northern migrants go there 
for the winter. 

The snipe and the golden plover 
are among them. The Kentish 
plover nests on the sandy shores. 
Altogether there are 700 kinds of 
birds there, Co kinds of bats, 
including • the great flying fox 
with a five-foot wing span; and it is 
a veritable metropolis, "of squirrels. 


Breaking into Prison 


Tn the grown-up 
sometimes read 


papers we 
of a man 
breaking out of prison, but the 
C N is able to tell the story pf a 
.man who broke into a prison. 

He was N a Canadian flying- 
man who found it necessary 
to bale out while flying over 
England one dark night. After 
dropping slowly to earth he 
began to take stock, of his 
whereabouts, and came across 
barbed wire, and yet more 
barbed wire. He had never seen 
so much barbed wire in liis life. 


He shouted to claim some atten¬ 
tion, and eventually learned 
that he had dropped in at a 
prisoner-of-war camp ! 

The Canadian sergeant of this 
story was uninjured, and though 
his fall took him to prison he 
considered that he was more 
fortunate than one of his plane- 
mates. This man, a sergeant 
from Nova Scotia, landed in a 
pasture in the darkness, and was 
in flight 1 again ’immediately— 
with an infuriated goat in hot 
pursuit! 
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FROM MT WINDOW 



Freedom Walks 


News From the Cows 

ear Editor, While to some 
your cow story in the 
C N for January 3 may seem 
incredible, I' can almost equal it 
from my own experience. 

For the past year I have lived 
on a farm. Being town-bred, T 
was always a little afraid of 
cows, and coming home from 
shopping one day I noticed a 
red-and-white cow acting very 
strangely close to the rails 
dividing two fields. I stopped, 
as the cow was standing across 
the path, and the cow put her 
head close to the ground arid 
emitted a long, low moo. Three 
or four cows from the other field 
ran up to the rail, and several 
from the field I was in. • The 
red-and-white cow mooed, shook 
her head, scraped her foot, and 
grunted, evidently imparting 
items of news to her friends. 

If cows can look surprised, 
they certainly did. They wagged 
their heads and blew from their 
nostrils, mooing loudly. 

Then I turned and fled back to 
the gate, for the red-and-white 
started a kind of dance, turning 
round and round. When the 
parley was over, all the cows, 
including the red-and-white one, 
went back to their quiet grazing, 
and took no notice of my passing 
a moment later. 

I could imagine that the cow 
had been telling about the young 
bull which had arrived in the 
dark the night before, late 
owing to the cattle-truck break¬ 
ing. down, so that it had been 
taken to its stall by torchlight. * 
F. Roberts 


BBC ENGLISH 

As the BBC is supposed to 
teach us good English, may 
we protest against the bad 
English of the Announcer who 
told us of the enormity of the 
munitions abandoned by the- 
Xazis in Libya ? 

It may be that the Announcer 
thinks munitions are horrible and 
ghastly things, which his use of 
the word enormity would imply,, 
but we are. willing to declare on 
oath that he meant the quantity 
of munitions, and that his use 
of. the word enormity was, as 
Dr Johnson would have said, due 
to ignorance, pure ignorance. 

* © 

THE LOOKER-ON 

Uistory can hardly have seen 
a stranger spectacle than 
that of Mr De Valera's Ireland,- 
which may be called Eire now 
that its passion for freedom 
appears to have grown cold. 

For most of our lives the.Irish 
nation was fighting to be free 
from the wicked English and 
Scottish and Welsh who bound 
her in imaginary chains, and* 
now that Eire is captain of her 
own salvation under Mr De 
Valera it must be considered as 
at least remarkable that, when 
every Irishman on earth outside 
Eire is fighting to be free, Eire 
is looking on. 

We are reminded of Mr Kip¬ 
ling's word to the Neutral: 
Brethren , how shall it fare with me, 
When the war is laid, aside. 

If it be proven that I am he 
For whom a world has died ? 


in London 



To Hitler the freedom of men 


Sw-- : 

to think, speak ,. and , worship 



as they please is of all things 



imaginable the most hateful and 



most desperately to be feared. 


i 8 Spt^M< 

President Roosevelt's words 


; w" 

were still ringing through the 



world when the writer paused 


:: 


© 


165,220 Do-Nothings 

HpHE last official count of the 
unemployed shows that only 
165,220 were wholly unem¬ 
ployed at the beginning of this 
year. It is thought that this is an 
irreducible minimum, but surely, 
with the great call for war 
workers, even this record num¬ 
ber should be reduced. At any 
rate we have proof that when 
work is realised to be in the 
national interest it is possible 
to reduce the unemployed to 
below one per cent of insured 
workpeople. It is good to have 
that on record and it will be 
useful to remember it in peace¬ 
time/ 


If it be found, when the battle 
clears, 

Their death has set me free, 

Then how shall I live with myself 
through the years 
Which they have bought for me ? 

© 


to gaze on a group of prosperous 
looking Jews hurrying to a 
religious service in London. 
Ahead walked two men, one 
carrying a little girl of three ; 
behind came a woman witli two 
older girls and a boy. All 
‘seemed intensely happy ; they 
were laughing and blithe, and 
clearly animated by the deepest 
affection for one another. One 
of the elder girls ran forward to 
place a little bonnet on the head 
of the J^aby ; then she snuggled 
up tocher mother. It was all 
very simple and ordinary, no 
doubt, yet it was immensely 
significant of the precious liberty * 
of which the President had been 
speaking, for, as the, watcher 
knew, in no other European 
capital could that scene have been 
ivitnessed. 

. Merely because they were Jews» 
these happy, innocent people 
would have been hustled to a 
concentration camp, stripped of 
everything they possessed, had 
they been anywhere under 
Hitler’s New Order. The laughter 
in which they dared to indulge 
would have been construed into 
sneers at the Nazis, and execu¬ 
tion at dawn would have been 
the lot of the men. But here they 
wore* free to think, to work, to 
laugh, and to worship. Human 
freedom, a commonplace heri¬ 
tage in normal times, has become 
for them a gift more precious 
than fine gold. 

© • ’ 

No Fanfares 


'Jkns year is the centenary .of 
Income Tax. 


Italian Papers, Please 
Copy 

VW'e. came across these two 
old Italian . proverbs the 
other day : * . 

Vanity sets out on horseback 
and comes back on foot. 

Wickedness is a 'weakness , for 
God gives little strength to the 
wicked. 

We fear they may have escaped 
the notice of the Balcony Boaster, 
and we gladly pass them on to 
him. 


Under the Editor's Table 

Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 


Our faces carry on 
them the marks of 
the years, says a writer. 

Not always bad marks, 
we hope. 

□ 

People are getting 
careless with their 
Blackout. Making light 
of it. 

' . □ 

Living only for today 
has its points, a 
writer says. Not the 
points that get canned 
meat. 

0 

Youth is being over - 

looked. It should If shoes run away 
grow taller. , with our coupons 



R[itler can no longer 
take us by sur¬ 
prise. Nor by any¬ 
thing else. 

- , a 

Shirley Temple is 
growing up. But 
she has not reached the 
height of her ambition. 
0 

'JTie Japanese are a 
saving race. „ But 
they won't be able to 
save their bacon. 

0 

Qirl window-cleaners 
do not want only to 
clean windows near the 
ground. They are up 
to their work. 


Owing to the w T ar there will 
be no special celebrations, but 
if the anniversary had occurred 
in peaceful times we hope the 
Chancellor might have marked 
the event in appropriate fashion, 
for we can allow our fancy to 
revebin the vision of a joyous 
procession of Taxpayers past 
the Treasury, wifh the Chan- 
•cellor of the Exchequer taking 
the salute from a platfbrm gaily 
decorated with banners and 
garlands of Schedules, and being 
presented with a symbolical 
Bag of Gold.by a deputation of 
our leading Super-Taxpayers. * 

We like to think, too, of the 
Assessments being printed in 
gold ink, the Demands in Illu¬ 
minated lettering, and the Final 
Notices illustrated with jolly 
little sketches by Fougasse. . 

But, alas, in these stern times 
every Taxpayer will have to 
celebrate the occasion privately 
and in his own sober way— 
perhaps in the silent contem¬ 
plation of a few pages of his 
Pass Book. 


Epitaph For a Nazi Fellow 

|_|ere I lie for the last time. 


Lying has been my pastime, 

1 And now I've joined the heavenly 
choir 

I hope I still may play the lyre. 
© ■ 

JUST AN IDEA 
Most men go through life with 
a totally inadequate conception of 
the amount of goodness everywhere 
about us. ■ 


Plane That Makes a Clou 



The effective cooperation of our flying men with the land forces 
RAF specialise in this work. Here is a Lysander throwing out 
attacking troops. The Lysander, a machine which can fly very slo' 


What Will Happe; 

The Young York$hirem< 


T et those who say life has 

1 no opportunities take the 
back seats, and leave the front 
ones to those who know what 
opportunity is. 

The C N envies - the mar¬ 
vellous opportunity, that has 
come to Mr Arthur Rank, the 
enterprising son of our great. 
miller, v Yorkshire has had few 
modern families to surpass the 
Ranks in ambition and achieve¬ 
ment, and it would seem that 
Mr Arthur Rank may crown 
the family's success and wield 
a power which will make him 
one of the great moral and 
educative forces of the country. 

For suddenly Mr Rank has 
become the head of more 
than six hundred kinemas, 
350 Gaumont-British and 275* 
Odeons, and it is reckoned 
that they have an audience of 
about a million a day. 

To be a Yorksliireman, with 
all that that means in energy 
and character ; to be only 52, 
with a reasonable expectation 
of many years of active life 
in front of him ; and to have 
high ideals and deep convic¬ 
tions that life is a solemn 
trust—what more can any 
man want on the way to fame 
and power ? 

Mr Rank believes, as we do, 
in the great power of the films 
to impress the mind and char¬ 
acter of the people. It has 
always seemed to us, as we 


have said before, that the 
kinema is the greatest idea in 
the world that ever took the 
wrong turning. It was the. 
philosopher Benjamin Kidd 
who said, when the Children's 
Encyclopedia came out, that 
it might have more influence 
on the nation than many Act/ 
of Parliament, and had he lived 
to see the films as we know 
them he would probably have 
thought them the most creative 
factor in our national life. 


Our Longest Memories 

What we are told in our inr 
press ion able years we too often 
forget at the moment; what 
we re^d too often forget 
very soon; what we see remains 
longest of all in our minds.* 

Who can' say what sort oi 
a generation would now have 
been growing up in this Country 
if the kinema had realised its 
solemn power and opportunity 
thirty years ago ? 

It might have shown us on 
the screen the stirring history • 
of our fight for freedom, the 
glory of our two thousand. 
years of struggle against the 
powers of t} T ranny and dark¬ 
ness, the loveliness of the 
countryside as God made it 
and the wonder man has 


added unto it. It might have < 


shown us the life of an English; 


village from generation to 
generation gathered about the> 
little churches, with all the 


First Idea of 


Comebody has recalled that the 
submarine was first thought 
of, by an Englishman, as an 
invisible vessel for escaping from 
hostile gunfire. The man was 
William Bourne, a Gravesend 
innkeeper who served as,a gun¬ 
ner in the defence of his native 
town. . 

Bourne was a self-taught 
mathematical genius, and wrote 
a number of books dedicated to 


a Submarine 

published nautical almanacks. 


instructions in. navigation and 


leading sailors and soldiers of 


Queen Elizabeth's reign. He 


the use of artillery, a'work on 
shore defences, and a volume oi 
inventions, among which was the 
first outline of a submarine. ■ Of 
course, he was ages in advance of 
fnechanical possibilities, and no¬ 
thing came of it; but there was 
the idea, and William Bourne, 
was its parent. His scheme of 
night-signalling at sea was profit¬ 
ably employed by the greu. 
Captain John Smith of Virginia.! 
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’s Newspaper 


i to Hicie Troops on Land 



s of vast importance, and the Arm/ Cooperation squadrons of the 
. smoke screen, which sinks to ground level to act as a screen for 
1/ v/hen necessary, was specially designed for work with the Army. 


<j to British Films? 

m and His 600 Kinemas 


simple folk and all the great 
folk passing.by, with the an¬ 
cestors of George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln walking 
; down our little lanes. 

It might have shown us 
King Alfred longing to give his 
people books to read, the Con¬ 
fessor building the Abbey, the 
stern Norman William laying 
the foundations of solid govern¬ 
ment, the gallant Frenchman, 
De Montfort laying the foun¬ 
dations of Parliament, the 
Golden Age of .Queen Elizabeth 
with Drake and Raleigh and. 
Shakespeare, the Tragic Age 
of the Stuarts with Cromwell 
leading the' State and Milton 
dreaming of Paradise, . Wren 
building the Dome of St Paul’s, 
John Wesley riding through 
England and talking to the 
people on their village greens, 
and the dawning of our modern 
age with Wordsworth and his 
daffodils, Keats and his night¬ 
ingale, Shelley and his skylark,. 
Stephenson and his engines, 
Graham Bell and his telephones, 
Francis Ronalds, and his tele¬ 
graph, Joseph Swan and his 
electric lamp,-' 

It might have shown us our 
nation’s Twelve Apostles—the 
romantic Philip Sidney, Drake 
and his Golden Hind, Shake¬ 
speare, Milton, and Cromwell; 
Wilberforce who freed the 
slaves abroad and Shaftesbury 
who freed the slaves at home, as 

The Children 

JAoctors have been talking 
about . the great medical 
discovery of 1941, which is re¬ 
vealed in the report of Dr Allen 
Daley, LCC Medical Officer of 
Health, who says : 

The unanimous opinion of 
doctors who have been working 
daily among the children is that 
they have stood up to the air raids 
> as well as the adidts . 

:: These doctors say that they 

' have heard of no child needing 
special treatment for nervous 


well as David Livingstone, who 
rightly sleeps next to the Un¬ 
known Warrior because he was 
the Warrior of the Unknown 
Continent. There would have 
been among our Twelve 
Apostles two noble women—* 
Elizabeth Fry, the Saint of the 
Prisons, and Florence Nightin¬ 
gale, the Lady of the Lamp; 
and, of course, our incompar¬ 
able Captain Scott, completing 
the Twelve heroic spirits whose 
lives the kinema might have 
impressed upon us all had any- - 
body cared to do it. 

Now we have at the head of 
our British Kinema a lhan of 
character, imagination, and 
faith-faith in God and Man 
and Films; and who knows 
what a transformation, he may 
not bring about in his six 
hundred picture theatres ? 

A Great Opportunity 

No more rubbish, surely, 
though plenty of healthy 
humour, surprise, adventure, . 
and good fun. No more coarse 
scenes to drive decent folk 
away. No more evil influences 
working, on young minds. 

We look forward to an era 
of fine British Films which will 
thrill the world as the story of 
this Island does, for it is the 
cradle of human adventure, as 
it has been the founder of 
human freedom, and as it may 
be the leader of the world to n 
better ways and nobler days. 

Are Splendid 

breakdown owing to raids. The 
clinics set- up all over London 
were never used, for they never 
had a single case of nervous 
shock to deal with. The children 
have had glowing tributes from 
all who worked among them; 
they were not only brave among 
the bombs but showed no after¬ 
effects at all. But doctors do 
not want the children to stay 
in danger zones, for there is 
always danger to their bodies 
to be.feared. 
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Last week the Editor paid tribute to the poets who died for freedom in 
the Great War, and on this page extracts from their work were given. 
Here are more extracts, and others will be given for the next few weeks . 


If Betty is now grown up it 
will be pathetic to her to read 
this other verse her father 
wrote of those four years when 
he was Captain Tom to his men: 

Then lift the flag of the last 
Crusade ! 

And All the ranks of the last 
Brigade ! 

March on to the fields where the 
world's remade. 

And the Ancient Dreams conic 
true ! 


■ThiEODORE Camerqn.Wilson, 
* a poet like his sister 
Marjorie, had the great delight 
of seeing his first poem printed 
by Air J. A. Spender in the old. 
green pages of the Westminster 
Gazette, the best evening paper 
ever offered to an intellectual 
Englishman. When his body 
was found in France this was 
in one of his pockets : 

Suddenly one day 

The last ill shall fall away. 

The last little beastliness that is 
in our blood 

Shall drop from us as the sheath 
drops from the but}, 

And the great spirit of man shall 
' struggle through, . . 

And spread huge branches under¬ 
neath the blue. 

In any mirror, be it bright or dim, 
Man will see God staring back at 
him. 

JTdward Wyndham Tennant 
was one of the Winchester 
boys who gave their lives-for 
us, a poet full of high promise 
who, when he was only eight, 
wrote these lines of his mother: 

. She is full of love and grace, 

A kind of flower in all the place. 
Even the trees give her salutes. 
They seem to know who's near 
their roots. 

She is something quite divine, 
And joy, oh joy, this mother’s 
mine. 

In France he wrote his 
beautiful poem on Home- 
Thoughts in Laventie, but, 
alas, he was never to see his 
Wiltshire home again : 

I saw green banks of daffodils. 
Slim poplars in the breeze. 

Great tan-brown hares in gusty 
March 

A-courting on the leas ; 

And meadows with their glitter¬ 
ing streams, and silver scurry¬ 
ing dace. 

Home—what a perfect place ! 


The cobbled streets, the garden 
flowers, 

The sundials telling peaceful 
hours ' 

Down Dorset way, down Devon 
way. ... 

Qf Colwyn Phillips it has been 
said that lie was a perfect 
model for Chaucer’s “ very 
perfect, gentle knight.” He 
was the son of Lord St Davids, 
and was one of the best of the 
young poets, loving the true 
things of life, as we see in 
these lines: . 

When you have grasped the 
highest rung, 

When the last hymn of praise is 
sung, 

When all around you thousands 
bow. 

When Fame with laurel binds 
your brow ; 

When you haVe reached the 
utmost goal 

That you have set your hurrying 
soul . . . 

Then you shall see the whole 
thing small 

Beside the pne gift worth it all: 
The one good thing from pole to 
pole 

Is called Simplicity of Soul. 

He wrote of his home in 
a -spirit recalling Wyndham 
Tennant’s Home Thoughts in 
Laventie, and we give one verse 
of the poem on his own corner 
of Wales : 

God gave all men all earth to 
love. 

But since our hearts are small 
He has ordained one placd should 
prove 

Beloved over all. • 

The lot has fallen to me 
At a fair place, at a fair place. 
At .Lydstep by the sea. 

Qne of the saddest losses.of the 
Great War was the grave 
but merry-hearted Tom Kettle, 


JTdward Thomas, who lias a 
great sarsen stone as a 
memorial on the Hampshire 
- hillside he loved, was said by 
John Masefield to have had the 
most beautiful voice he - ever 
heard, so that if he had been a 
preacher he would have swayed 
the world. On being asked-if 
he knew what he was fighting 
for during one of his last walks 
in England, he picked up a 
piece of earth in his fingers and 
said, “ I think, literally, this.” 
He wrote these lines from the 
front: 

No one cares less than I, 

Nobody knows but God, 

Whether I am destined to lie 
Under a foreign clod. 

Were the words I riiade to the 
bugle call in the morning. 

Robert Palmer was the 
younger son of Lord Selborne, 
a captain of the Hampshires 
who died far from the country¬ 
wide he loved and fought for, 
for he was a prisoner in a 
Turkish camp. This is from 
one of his poems : 

Lord, how long 
Shall Satan in high places lead 
the blind 

To battle for the passions of the 
strong ? 

Oh, touch Thy children’s hearts, 
that they may know 
Hate their most hateful, pride 
their deadliest foe. . 

Robert Ernest Vernede, a 
St Paul’s School boy, poet, 
artist, and novelist, who had 
travelled much and loved the 
world, returned to the Somme 
after recovering from his 
wounds, for he could not keep 
away from the fight for free¬ 
dom ; and in one of his happy 
moments lie wrote > home: 


JAeslie Coulson, who joined 
the ranks and served on 
Gallipoli as a private, was a 
true poet of the country filled 
with a love of beauty, and 
feeling how short life is : 

Our little hour—how soon it dies; 
,How short a time to tell our 
- beads. 

To chant our feeble litanies, 

To think sweet thoughts, to do 
good deeds. 

Yet life was long enough for 
:# him to write many poems'and 
walk many miles: 

I’ve tramped South England up 
and down, 

Down Dorset way, down Devon 
way. 

Through every little ancient 
town s 

Down Dorset way, down Devon 
way: 

I mind the old stone churches 
there, 

The taverns round the market 
square, ♦ 



Colwyn Phillips Wyndham Tennant T. C. Wilson Leslie 1 Couison 


who made 200 speeches to show “ What shall I bring to you, 
Irishmen the way of duty when wife of mine, when I come back 
the war broke out. One of his from the war ? ” Alas, he did 
poems was written to his little not come back; he gg,ve his life 
daughter Betty before he left, for his country •: * 

When -she grows up, lie says, q little land of England, 

she will ask why he abandoned q Mother of hearts too brave, 

her to dice with death, and they Men say this trust shall pass 

will give her rhymes and f r0 m thee 

reasons, yet let her know that Who guardest Nelson’s grave. 

it was not for flags or kings : Aye, but these braggarts yet 

But for a dream, born in a herds- shall learn 

man’s shed, Who’d hold the world in fee. 

And for the secret Scripture of The Sea is God’s, and England— 
the poor. England shall keep it free. 
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Must We Be Poorer 
When Peace Comes ? 

|\y|ANY opinions exist as to whether our country after the war 
w ill have to be content with a lower scale of living. These 
range from the blackest pessimism to a triumphant optimism. 


If we are to consider the 
question soberly we shall do well 
to ask ourselves how the wealth 
of Britain arose. It began to 
appear at the close of the i8th 
century. It was derived from 
the exploitation of .coal, the 
manufacture of iron in quanti¬ 
ties hitherto unknown in the 
world, and the invention of 
machines which could not have 
been made without iron. So the 
factory chimneys began to smoke 
and agricultural labourers were 
changed into factory workers. 
A little later the development of 
the railway gave a further impetus 
to wealth-making, and we began 
to sell goods abroad and so to 
obtain cheap food and materials 
in exchange. 

The Problem of Exports 

Let us ask ourselves how far 
these conditions remain or are 
likely to remain. Exports will 
undoubtedly be more difficult 
to sell for two reasons : the first, 
that destruction, and poverty in 
many countries will make them 
poor buyers; the second, that 
world competition in the- export 
market will increase so that 
there will be a great struggle for 
what export orders are offered. 

Two other causes of possible 
impoverishment must be noted. 
The first is the great decline in 
British investments abroad ; the 
second the loss of British ship¬ 
ping income. After this war we 
shall no longer be receiving a 
stream of imports from these 
two sources as in the past. The 
circumstances of' the war are 
compelling the United States.to 
build ships as never before, and 
British shipowners will no longer 


own the majority of the world’s 
ships. It is quite impossible at 
this time, with the war still to be 
fought out,' to decide in what 
degree these various- factors 
will operate, but causes which 
operated in our favour in the 
past can no longer be relied on. 

That is not to say, however, 
that British work cannot find 
other means of prosperity for our 
population. Agriculture is likely 
to show a great revival, although 
it cannot pretend to recoup us 
for a severe loss of exports; 
indeed, if we succeeded in feed¬ 
ing three-fourths of our people, 
we should necessarily lose export 
trade on that account, because 
we should be smaller buyers of 
food from overseas. There would 
have to be serious attention to 
scientific prgduction, and not 
less to art, in manufactured 

In the old- days it sufficed to 
sell cheap calico and pig iron ; in 
future, export markets will have 
to be supplied with articles ap¬ 
pealing to discriminating buyers, 
which means devotion to techni¬ 
cal and scientific education. 

There is also the serious ques¬ 
tion of population, to which we* 
have many times referred. The 
nation is undoubtedly threat¬ 
ened with a serious loss of 
people, especially of young and 
enterprising people. A nation 
grown poorer, and of a higher 
average age, faces the future at'a 
disadvantage. 

At the moment we can only 
think on these things; but it is 
well that we should think ajpout 
them, and that somebody in' 
authority should be looking into 
all the possibilities of the new 
world that is coming for us all. * 


National 

Cats 

As we have already announced,- 
Lord Woolton has decided to 
allocate powdered milk {but 
only milk unfit for human con¬ 
sumption) to cats engaged on 
work of national importance. 

Even though the, cats con¬ 
cerned are to receive only a 
poor kind of fare;, their special 
mention by the Food Controller 
gives them enviable distinction, 
proving that they are capable of 
helping to* win the war. 

After, all, cats may do much 
towards keeping us free from 
^rats and mice, and we do well 
to realise that should these pests 
come upon us in sufficient num¬ 
bers they could menace our 
stores of food to such an extent 
that their presence might be- 
more dangerous than that of 
Hitler’s Fifth Columnists. To. 
starve all our cats to save a little 
powdered milk would be poor 
economy. 

It is interesting to note that 
Lord Woolton’s special mention 
of cats is by no means the first 
of its kind in history, for as far 
back as the ioth century there 
was an enactment that • anyone 
stealing or killing a cat in the 
royal granary would be heavily 
fined. In those days the price 
of a kitten was fixed at a penny, 
but a kitten which had killed a 
.mouse might be sold for four- 
pence, a considerable sum at 
that time. 


The Old, Old Story 
of Kerch 

A ll wha admire beautiful crafts will rejoice that Kerch in the* 
Crimea has been won back from the barbarous Nazis, for 
the ancient burial mounds oL Kerch have yielded exquisite 
examples of Greek and Scythian art. \ 


The Scyths appear to have 
come here from upper Asia in the 
7th century bc, bringing with 
.them an ancient culture. The 
Greek historian Herodotus had 
much to say about the customs 
of their rulers,’while the spade 
during the past hundred years 
has revealed much more. It has 
supplied the Russian museums 
with many a treasure, and the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford is 
proud of a collection unique in 
this country. 

The figure of an animal (lion, 
elk, bear, or bird’s head) is the 
distinguishing feature of Scyth¬ 
ian art, being adapted to decor¬ 
ate weapons, mirrors, and other 
articles of domestic use, and 
carved in a most lifelike way. 
Many animals are blended fan¬ 
tastically, and this "animal 
style ” spread far and wide, even 
reaching Ireland, where it was 
used in manuscript illuminations. 
, Greeks from Miletus planted a 
colony at Kerch in the middle of 
the 6th century B c, and their 
craftsmen worked for Scythian 
princes. They made gold jewellery, 
and in one tomb the Kul Oba was 
found, 120 pounds^of gold. In 
this tomb a king/ bis wife, his 
groom, and his horse had been 
buried, -the royal bow and 


buckler being of gold, the riding 
whip entwined with gold, while 
a vase of gold lay at the feet of 
the queen, who wore golden 
diadems. Golden dishes decor¬ 
ated with griffins were found in 
another mound called the Zolotai 
Oba, a stone tomb like a pyramid 
, of Egypt. • 

In the tomb of a Greek were 
found the dress and decorations 
of a woman, including elaborate 
leather boots ; on a vase beside 
her was painted the Return of . 
Persephone from the Under¬ 
world. In a neighbouring tomb 
was-discovered what is believed 
to be the oldest surviving Greek 
wall painting, 4th century. 

On** the Mithridates Hill at 
Kerch 200 tombs have yielded 
treasures, among them a Chris-* 
tian one with Greek inscriptions 
and crosses on its walls, and the 
date 491 ad. 

So, from the far-off days when 
Scythian ^chieftains -were laid to 
rest with a wife and attendant 
sacrificed to keep them company, 
to the days when Christians wor¬ 
shipped here, Kerch was the 
centre of a rich and rare culture, 
equalled only by a beauty of 
landscape which makes this town 
on the shores of the Black Sea a 
place of pride to all Russians. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

Robin Calling 


F or quite a long time Jimmy 
had been in the habit 
of putting a little saucer of 
water- outside his bedroom 
window for the birds. He 
could hear the robins quite 
early hopping about on the 
window-ledge as they dipped 
in their beaks and cried 
Cheep ! Cheep ! to let Jimmy 
know how they were enjoying 
their drink. 

One morning Jimmy was 
wakened by a loud tap^tap- 
tap ! He rubbed his eyes, and 
said sleepily, " Come in,’’ just 
as his Mummy did when the 
maid brought in the early tea. 


But nobody came into 
Jimmy’s, room, so he turned 
over and shut his eyes again. 

Tap-tap-tap ! There it was 
again. Tap-tap l Cheep-cheep ! 

Jimmy jumped out of bed. 
Why, of course, it was a 
robin. Whatever could be 
the matter ? He hadn’t for¬ 
gotten to fill the saucer—he 
knew he hadn’t. 

Jimmy ran to the window, 
slipped his hand under the 
ctirtains, and drew in the 
saucer. The water was frozen 
as hard as iron ! Poor robin, 
no wonder he wanted to tell 
him all about it. 



THE UNKNOWN 
HERO 

All the world knows Jack 
Cornwell who died at his gun 
in the last war, but who knows 
that boy who in this war spent 
seven da}^s in an open boat and 
on reaching the hospital was 
told that his arm must come 
off ? “ Right-o, sir; you know 
best,” said he, and he put off 
his mother’s visit till the arm. 
was gone. 

His commander looked in to 
see him when he thought the 
operation had.* taken place, 
but there the lad lay as if 
nothing had happened. “You’ve 
got your arm still there,” said 
the commander, and the lad 
said, “ No ; Mother is coming 
this afternoon, and I got nurse 
to stuff up some paper so that 
she won’t know.” 

We do not know what the 
commander said, but we do 
know what the lad called to 
him as he went away : . - * 

" You’ll not forget me, sir ? 
I can mop the deck and cook 
with one hand.” . 

The Hungry Birds 

During this winter’s cold 
weather a CX reader noticed a 
thrush which had found a snail 
and was trying to crack its shell 
on a flint. The bird was so hungry 
that it stood its ground, keeping 
an eye on the watcher, who 
passed within a few feet of it. 
f The same reader tells us that 
when he went to break the ice 
on a pool, sparrows, finches, 
robins, wrens, and thrushes 
flocked into the bushes all round, 
waiting for water. % 


Collect Your Paper and Save Our Trees 


Dear Editor, Can you do 
anything to start an effort to save 
our trees from being felled, by 
an appeal on behalf of the Waste 
Paper Collection Scheme ? 

There must be thousands who 
would turn out more waste- 
paper if they thought that by 
so doing they were helping, to 
save from destruction one tree 
in their favourite * landscape. 
Patriotic appeals will touch 
everybody, but a vision of the 
autumn glory in the woods, the 
stately pine forests covering the 
shoulder of the Cairngorm, the 
birches of a thousand well-loved 
woodlands, and the old giants of 
our country lanes, will put new 
life into the crusade. 

Granted that English oaks 
have saved our island in the 
past anl that a new generation 
of trees will arise in place of 
those sacrificed for England 
today, that more wood-pulp may 


come from Canada, and that 
the safety of no individual tree 
or wood could be guaranteed— 
yet unless the need for more - 
paper is met the trees will con¬ 
tinue to go, and every little helps. 

Sometimes there are compen¬ 
sations. I saw the most lovely 
field of bluebells I, have ever 
found last spring where the 
trees of half a wood had been 
felled, leaving the flowers to 
bloom for the first time in. th£ 
open ; but those who knew that* 
wood of old will not forget 

The bluebells , misty in the forest 
glades , 

Where giant - trees arose from 
myriad blooms 

As from a sea, which bathed their 
twisted roots 

In limpid zvaves of pale ethereal 
blue. 

Charles J. Ciiislett, 

Rotherham 


Our Wonderful Railway Army 


|7verybody knows that the 
railways have been splendid, 
but how many of us know that 
85,000 railwaymen have joined 
the Forces and nearly 70,000 
women have joined the railways ? 

The railway. workers now 
trained in Civil Defence are an 
army 170,000 strong, and about 
90,000 more are in Home Guard 
units that look after the lines. 

About 600,000 steel helmets 
and -civilian respirators, have 
been supplied for railwaymen, 
and 150,000 suits for protection 
against gas. For Blackout pur¬ 
poses alterations have been made 
to half-a-million lamps and to 
the equipment of about 50,000 
vehicles, and more than 4000 
signal-boxes have been strength¬ 
ened and about 9000 steel 
shelters fitted up at the signals. 


Reading of these things, we 
begin to see how the war has 
affected the railways, which all 
the time have been running our 
trains and keeping remarkable 
time, rarely failing us whatever 
happens. . The writer has seen 
his own railway hanging down 
into, the street from a viaduct, 
but before very long we were 
running smoothly again..; 

The story has been recalled of 
a shunter "who won the George 
Cross ; he was Norman Tunna 
of the Great Western, and during 
a raid in the Liverpool area he 
found two incendiary bombs 
burning in a wagonload of 250-lb 
bombs. He removed the cover¬ 
ing sheet,* put out the incen¬ 
diaries, and carried them to 
safety—one more^heroic deed as 
brave as any on a battlefield. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 


War Comes to the 
Coral Islanders 

A $ the Japanese aggressors push southwards into the Pacific 
** past the great islands of the Dutch East Indies their scouts'- 
and raiders are bringing fear and terror to many thousands 
of lovely coral islands stretched across a vast space of sea. 


They began with the treasure 
islands .of Nauru and Ocean, 
rich in phosphate which Japan 
would like to have for her 
gardens and farms. A. raider 
sent shells from the sea which 
put the complicated shiploading 
apparatus out of action. 

But The Gilbertese -and the 
Chinese, as well as the Europeans, 
in these two islands remained 
calm and unafraid. They took 
immediate steps to see that if a 
Japanese force landed* they would 
find very little to capture. The. 
invaders will have little ejsc but 
“ scorched earth.’* 

Beautiful Lagoons 

But a second peril has been 
facing these lonely people on the 
equator. One morning two small 
specks appeared in the sky and 
out of the cloudless blue whist¬ 
ling bombs descended and those 
who had “ listened-in ” to the 
news of London's bombings 
experienced their first air raid. 

A few hundred miles to the 
south-east lie the lovely; coral 
atolls of the Northern Gilbert 
Islands. Some of them haVe wide 
beautiful lagoons suitable for 
seaplane bases, and the Japanese 
have long had their eyes on them 
in their plans for a march 
southwards. * * 

None of them can be defended, 
so it was an easy conquest for 
Japanese sailors to land and 
destroy a wireless station and 
take-what food they could find. 
For it is food that matters 
supremely in the Gilbert Islands. 
Only coconuts can grow on these 
coral islands, where the earth is 
poor and thin. Nearly every¬ 
thing else must he imported. 

In the southern area of the 
Gilberts two men missionaries* 
are.bravely sticking to their posts 
on the island* of Beru. They 
are the Rev G. H. Eastman 
and the Rev Alfred Sadd of 
the London. Missionary Societ}^. 
While the J a p a n e s'e were 
sending men ashore in the 
northern 'islands the missionary 


Little News 
Reels 

Jo save space in ships lard is 
being frozen into blocks and 
used to act" as an icc-housc in 
which to place meat coming to. 
this country from America. 

Among a toil of waste-paper 
from Windsor Castle were menus of 
banquets in. Queen Victoria's time. 

Two famous public schools, 
Hailcybuvy and the Imperial Ser¬ 
vice College, are to carry on as one 
at Haileybitry. 


ship John Williams the Fifth 
was .gallantly standing by at 
Beru waiting to take the women 
missionaries away from the dan¬ 
ger zone. On the island arc 300 
Gilbertese boys ' and girls col- Mot 011c schoolchild was injured 
lected from many other islands. in Croydon road accidents . 

They go to-school at one of the 


The Old Chain Snaps and 
the Old Earl Sleeps 

A great chain of history has snapped ; its last link is broken.* 
*** The last Earl of Berkeley has fallen asleep not to wake 
again in his old castle. He was himself a lit tied ike a man from 
another age, handsome and tall but rather frail, caring little 
for ordinary life and keeping apart, though his research as a-scien- 
tist won him the Fellowship of the Royal Society. 


happiest and most romantically- 
situated schools in the world. 
But in the New Year the John 
Williams takes them home to 
their own islands for holiday. 
It is most likely that this year 
she was unable to do so, and 
there must be many scores of 
anxious coral islanders looking 
out to sea watching for the well- 
known flag of the John Williams 
"which tells them that the chil¬ 
dren are coming home. 

The two missionaries left on 
the island have supplies for six 
months, but if their wireless set 
has been destroyed they will be 
isolated without newspapers, let¬ 
ters, or communications of any 
sort, and daily faced with the 
limitless expanse of ocean round 
them and all its dangers. 

Laughter-Loving Samoans 

From the southern Gilberts it 
is only a few hundred miles by 
plane * to Samoa and the very 
.important American naval base 
at Pango Pan go. 

One, morning not long ago a 
Japanese, raider appeared off the 
island and sent shells whizzing 
among the palm tops. These 
did little damage, but the craters 
they made .are a sign to the 
laughter-loving Samoans that tlicf 
relentless tide of war is sweeping 
round 'them. 

These coral islanders seemed 
up to yesterday far removed 
from the war. The it life went on 
easily and undisturbed day after 
day. But a bomb and a shell 
have changed all that, and per¬ 
haps their future destiny in the 
world of men, for we know now 
that no sort of isolationism can 
save us from sharing in the’ ills 
as well as the hopes which men 
see in this war for freedom. 


End of a Foul Set 


I7rom reliable information reach¬ 
ing Berne, one Nazi savage 
institution may soon come to an 
end. .The S A (Hitler’s brown- 
shirted storm troopers) seem to 
be in disgrace. 

Even their own countrymen 
will scarcely regret their passing, 
for they have done terrible 
things for the Nazi regime. Last 
August their own paper ceased 
publication, and no reason was 
given. Then the storm troopers 


were called to, the .^Colours in 
ever-increasing numbers, in¬ 
stead of being reserved for 
special duties as in the past; 
and now they are forbidden to 
hold any meetings. Observers 
fresh from Germany tell us the 
reason, for their meetings had 
begun to have only one object— 
criticism of the war iii Russia. 
The stopping of the meetings 
’may he the beginning of the 
end of this foul sot of men. 


Winning the War Against Influenza 


TYurixg these winter days Ameri- been 
can doctors arc making a 
renewed attack on the scourge 
of influenza, and they 'believe 
they arc on the verge of success. 

* Dr Leslie Chambers and Dr 
Werner Hale have enlisted 500 
volunteers who arc submitting 
themselves to a test of the new 
influenza vaccine. -The hope 
that it may prove a true preven¬ 
tive is encouraged by the fact 
that the virus of influenza has 


detected by the new 
electron microscope. It is a 
spherical dot, so tiny that 
many thousands of the particles 
placed side by side would not 
stretch farther than this full- 
stop. Their actual size is about 
a two-millionth of an inch. 

More is hoped of this new 
vaccine than the one prepared 
last year and known as the 
Rockefeller vaccine, which was 
helpful in half the influenza cases. 


in 

last year.' 

A survey in Australia has re¬ 
vealed enough bauxite ‘ to meet 
aluminium needs for 100 years. 

The . Portuguese President, 
General Carmona , who has been 
16 years in office, has been elected 
for ' four years more ; he is„ 92 i . 
and stays on at a great sacrifice' 
in the interests of the nation, 

Brighton has lost its oldest 
fisherman/John Thwaites, who lfas 
passed on at the age of 95. Five of 
his sons served in the last w*ar 
and six grandsons afe serving now. 

British hospitals are being . 
equipped with masks . enabling 
oxygen to be quickly administered 
in cases of shock and burns. 
Nearly 5000 masks have been 
given by the American Red Cross. 

Qiiildren at Nunhcad School, 
London, by saving their 
pennies,' have contributed an 
average of £8 a week to the 
school's National Savings .Fund. 

The United States Army is to 
be increased to 3,600,000 this year. 

Scout and Guide 
News Reel 

Wolf Cub Gordon Taylor, of the 
** 1st Stony Stratford Scout 
Group, is unable to swim, but 
he rescued a 3-y car-old girl 
from drowning ; he receives a 
Scout Gilt Cross for Gallantry. 

Travelling by bus at dusk, Miss 
Doris Holt, a Nottingham Guider, 
saw a'well-dressed man hiding in a 
ditch, and with the help of her 
description a spy was arrested with 
a complete signalling outfit. 

The 6th Reigate Scouts are to 
undertake felling and logging of 
unwanted timber , for the benefit 
of a Spitfire Fund. 

Drigiiouse Scouts have com¬ 
piled, for local wardens a 
register showing the whereabouts 
of members of every household 
during air raids, and they are 
keeping the register up to date. 

A Hong Kong Scoutmaster, Mr 
Wong Kai Chung, has been awarded 
the Silver Cross for Gallantry in 
rescuing a Chinese fisherman who 
had been ill-treated by Japanese 
and left in sliark-infestcd waters. 

The Duke of 
Connaught 

A great link with our Royal 
House has snapped with the 
death of tlic Duke of Connaught, 
the last surviving son of Queen 
Victoria. Hie was 91 and had 
been a great soldier, a fine 
Christian, and a perfect English 
gentleman. 

It is curious that, though there 
arc 110 surviving children of 
Ouecn Victoria's son Edward 
the Seventh, there were when 
the war broke- out still three 
children of Queen Victoria sur¬ 
viving, Princess Louise, Princess 
Beatrice, and the Duke of Con¬ 
naught. Now Princess Beatrice 
alone survives. 


He restored his old castle 
which had fallen into ruin, and, . 
being an antiquarian and some¬ 
thing of an architect, he carried 
on the work himself. He wrote 
scientific papers on- difficult sub¬ 
jects, and it must be said that 
his life of 76 years was worthy 
of the long line of Berkeleys 
which now comes to ail end. 

The great pastle in’which‘lie 
died stands by the Little Avon 
in the tranquil, towq of Berkeley 
by the Severn estuary. A grand 
sight it is above? the meadows. 
through which the little river 
flows to the Severn. It has been 
the home of. the Berkeleys fdr 
over 700 years. The grey, 
buttressed w'alls arc 14 feet 
thick in parts, and most of the 
buildings afe 14th century. 

It was in' its keep that the 
wretched Edward- the Second, 
deposed by his wife and *Earl 
Mortimer, was sent to end his 
days, and took too long a-dying. 
The compassionate Lord Berke¬ 
ley was ordered away, and the 
prisoner • was left with ‘ two 
knights w ho knew no mercy. They 
mocked him, crowned his hand¬ 
some head with wisps of hay, put 
him to lie in the dungeon tower, 
and still he lived. Then one night 
the torturers came, and, the king 
shrieked out his life in agony. 
It is said that the king wrote 
tlrese lines during his captivity, 
waiting for the end : 

On my devoted head . 

Her bitterest showers 
All from a wintry cloud 
Stern Fortune pours. 

View but her favourite. 

Sage and .discerning. 


Graced with fair comeliness, 
Famed for hi$ J earning : 

Should she withdraw her smiles, 
Each grace she banishes, 

Wisdom and wit . are flown. 

And beauty vanishes. 

The Abbot of Gloucester came 
in procession for the body which 
others feared to reverence ; and 
he had had his reward, for the 
wealth brought by pilgrims to 
the tom*b the young king raised 
for his father transformed Glou¬ 
cester's Norman cathedral into 
the medieval glory that it is. 

The grand figure of Thomas 
Berkeley and his ‘wife, who 
received the tragic king as their 
prisoner, lie on a great alabaster 
tomb in Berkeley church. 

All through these centuries the 
Berkeleys have been famous in 
history. One fell at Bannock¬ 
burn and one was standard- 
bearer to Henry the Eighth, who 
gave him an abbey at Bruton in 
Somerset as a reward for being 
Keeper; of the Tower when the 
King was turning it into a 
Bluebeard's chamber. They 
buried him at midnight, as they 
did all the Somerset Berkeleys, 
and the little black lamps by 
whose flutterings they laid them 
to rest still 'hang on the w T alla 
of Bruton’s spacious church. 

They were the -Berkeleys of 
Berkeley Square, • who gave the 
name of Bruton to the street 
'which links the Square' with 
Bond Street. It was the last 
carl who sold the Berkeley 
Square estate, and with the 
millions- that were paid for it 
restored the ancient castle in 
which he has now fallen asleep, 



t© give you 


^ISSAs are scarce 

to day... because the . 
- splendid materials that go into 
them are needed for special 
wartime uses; and of course 
munition workers must have 
first chance of those that. are 
being made.- We know you 
won’t mind waiting a while for 
your B.S. A.—you’ll find it well 
worth waiting for. A B.S,A. 
stays shiny-new much _ longer, 
and every single part 'is per¬ 
fectly finished. 

You can still have a free catalogue if 
you write to :— 

Dept. N 5/1 B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., 

. BIRMINGHAM II. 
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I 

j TRUTH 

Tom : The fish I caught was 
that long ! I never saw 
v such a fish in my life ! 

. ' *Bill; I believe you. 

Tongue-Twisters 

One old Oxford ox opening 
oysters. .. ■ 

Two teetotums totally tired of 
trying to trot to Teddington. 

Three tall tigers taking tea. . 
-' f Four Frenchmen fanning faint- ; 
ing fU$s. 

. Five fishermen fishing for frogs. 

Six sportsmen ‘Shooting some 
snipe . . 

Seven Severn salmon swallow¬ 
ing shrimps. f 

Eight energetic Englishmen 
eagerly examining Europe. 

Nine nimble noblemen nib¬ 
bling knobs. 

Ten tinkers tinkering ten tinder- 
boxes with tenpenny tacks . 

Shakespeare Sayings 

.The better part of valour is 
discretion. Henry IV, Part l 
When shall we three meet, 
again ? . Macbeth, I l 

For this relief much thanks. 

HamletlS 1 

What’s in a name ? That 
which we call a rose, by any other 
name would smell as sweet. 

.Romeo and Juliet, II 2 

PIN PUZZLE 

Thts little puzzle is not quite so 
simple as you may at first 
think. The puzzle* is to take six 
pins and stick them on six of 


The Children’s Newspaper. 




Camouflage 

A small child living in a level 
• part of England was taken 
to Scptland a few days ago. 
Arriving after -dark, ‘she did 
not see her new environmenf 
till she woke the next morning. 
Then, looking out of the win¬ 
dow, she cried : ■ “ Mummie, 
they’ve, camouflaged the hills 
with heather! ” 


MISTAKE 

j was going over . Westminster 
Bridge the other day (said 
‘Mike Flannagan) when I met 
Pat Hewins. “Hewins,” says I, 
“ how are you ? ” “ Pretty well, 
thanks, Donnelly, 1 * says he. 
“-But I'm not Donnelly, 1 ' says I. 
“ Faith lk and I’m not. Hewins,' 1 
says l^e. And, sure enough,-when 
■we looked at one'another again 
it-turned out to be neither of us. 


One For Jacko 



A TRAVELLING-menagerie had come to Monkeyville, and poor Jacko hadn’t 
a penny in the world. But he determined to get in. So he wriggled 
under the canvas of the big tent and found himself in the cage of the baby 
elephant! “ What impudence !thought the elephant, and, lifting up its 
fi trunk, it squirted a pailful of water right in Jacko's face. 

The Cat in the Dictionary 


the black dots in such a way that 
no two' pins shall be oh the same 
line either vertical, horizontal, 
or diagonal. Answer next week 


A cat I sing of famous memory, 
Though catachrestical my 
song may be ; 

In a small garden catacomb she 
lies, _ 

And cataclysms fill her com- 
- rade's eyes ; 

Borne on the air, the catacoustic 
song- 

Swells with her virtues’ cata¬ 
logue along ; 

No cataplasm could lengthen out 
• her years,.. 

Though mourning friends' shed 
cataracts of tears. 

Once loud and strong her cate- 
( * chist-like voice, * 

It dwindled to a catcall’s squeak¬ 
ing noise : 


Most categorical her virtues 

• shone, 

By catenation joined cach\ one 
to on6 ; 

But a vile catchpoll dog, with 
cruel bite 

Like catlings, cut her strength; 
disabled quite, 

Her caterwauling pierced the 
heavy air, 

As cataphracts, those arms that 
legions bear. 

Tis vain; as, caterpillars drag 
away ; 

Their lengths, like cattle after 
busy day. 

She, lingering, died, nor left in 
kit-kat the 

Embodiment of the catastrophe. 


Tough 

Sign .in a'restaurant in the 
V .Wild West: 

• - If your. steak is too tough 
’-for j-ou,.get out. This is no 
place for weaklings. 

Do You Live in Staffordshire ? 

Staffordshire is the shire, or 
county, of Stafford, a name 
which means the ford, or river¬ 
crossing, that was deep enough 
to necessitate the traveller carry¬ 
ing a staff or stick. 

PUNS 

'J'iie good pun should be said, 
not written: born, not made. 
Our pleasure is in its quickness as 
much as in the play on words. 
Doubtless there was more amuse¬ 
ment in hearing than wc can find 
in reading the quip of Landseer’s 
brother. This kinsman of a famous 
painter was asked what he thought 
of the new invention of photo¬ 
graphy. He replied : 

“ I am afraid it is bound to 
prove a foe-to-graphic-art.’’ '. 

However, the pickpocket who 
tugged at a Quaker’s watch-chain 
did not enjoy the nimbie-wittedness 
with' which the good man, clutch¬ 
ing his property, exclaimed, “ No, 
friend, I cannot spare the time I ” 

» 
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SUNSET 

sunset foretells a fine day. 

Grey sunset*indicates a wet 
day.. 4 

Yellow sunset indicates wet. 

Ruddy sunset with small 
horizontal clouds on the horizon 
betokens windy weather.' 

If the sun sets behind a straight 
line of. clouds, wind may be ex¬ 
pected from that point. 

If the sun sets behind a rugged 
or mixed bank of clouds, stormy 
or showery weather may come. 

If it sets in a general sheet of 
haze of a leaden hue, bad weather 
is near. 

A clear orange sunset foretells 
a very fine day on the morrow. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Venus 
is in the south-west, Mars 
is in the south, and Jupiter, 
Saturn, and 
Uranus are in 
the south-east. 
In the morning 
no planets are 
visible. The 
picture show? 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at half-past 7 on 
Sunday evening, February 1. 

lei on Parle Francais 

II M’a Assassine 

Deux acteurs jouaient une 
scene tragique. L’un d’eux do- 
vait tuer l’autre en s’ecriant: 

“ Et il me resistait—je T*ai 
assassine ! ” 

Malheureusement, on baissa 
le rideau un peu trop tot, et 
ce beau vers ne s’entendit pas. 
L’acteur, furieux d’avoir manque 
son effet, se retira dans sa loge, 
et refusa d’en sortir. Le public 
exigea que 1’on r6petat la 
scene. La situation devenait 
embarrassante, lorsque la victime 
eut la bonne idee de se relever ct 
de s’avancer vers la rampe en 
declamant : 

“ Et je lui resistais—il m’a 
assassin^ ! V 



Xhere once was a small boy 
named Guy, * 

Who never could understand 
why 

A cow was a cow. 

And he used to.say, “ How 
Do you know that it isn’t a fly ? ** 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Who Am I? 

Peter Puck 
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WHAT OF THE NEW LONDON? 


Boy. It will be fine when we 
are able to build a New London and 
take advantage of war destruction 
to put up better buildings. 

Man. Yes, it is the greatest 
opportunity London has had since 
the Great Fire; but do not let us 
exaggerate the destruction. The 
greater part of the London County 
Council area remains intact, and 
in Greater London the destruction 
is smaller .still. It is the City 
which has suffered most. 

Boy. So that, the problem of 
building a New London can only 
be partly solved by renewing what 
the Germans bombed ? 

Man. Yes. ‘ I recently travelled 
from East Anglia to Surrey, passing 
through London. On the route 
we took to avoid the City very 
little was to be seen of the effects 
of bombing. So, if we really w'ant 
a New' London, it will not be 
enough merely to plan and build 
on blitzed areas. We have to 
destroy much that now* stands if we 
want to arrive at health and beauty. 

Boy. Why have we allowed so 
much ugliness to be built up ? 

Man. Because there has never, 
been a plan to make a shapely city. 


The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

Even if we take such fine buildings 
as Westminster Abbey and the 
Palace of Westminster we find 
them standing as though they had 
no architectural relation to each 
other. No one gave a thought to 
the placing of buildings, not even 
so much as we give to the laying 
of a dinner table. 

So.it is everywhere in-London. 
Individualism reigns supreme, and 
public bodies and private persons 
alike have carried out separate 
plans that Crowd upon and spoil 
each ; other. The crowning case is 
that of St Paul’s. Wren’s plans 
of a noble church set in the centre 
of a noble space 1 were all thrown 
overboard, and warehouses were 
allowed to hide-his masterpiece. 

Boy. Unfortunately,* it is so 
difficult to destroy in order to 
rebuild ; but I take it that we can 
do much with the areas destroyed 
by the Germans ? 

Man. Fortunately,‘*yes; but we 
must not be content with that. 
Beginning with the City, we should 
plan new great thoroughfares, new 


railway termini,, new parks, a 
circular metropolitan railway, and 
a fine embankment, south of the 
Thames. We should clear out 
entirely such shabby areas as those 
which lie so close to the Houses of 
Parliament. All this entails much 
destruction, getting rid of the old 
to make room for the new. 

Boy. And cannot we get. rid 
of the smoke ? . 

Man. Yes, and with less trouble 
than is involved in many other 
reforms. Wc must electrify our 
railways and forbid the use of "solid 
fuel in all buildings. - So we Jean 
secure a clean city and abolish thp 
costly need for frequent” internal 
and external redecoratiori. Even 
now* we see a London' hospital, 
greatly in need of mpney, com¬ 
pelled to call . in the painter in 
a vain attempt to keep itself decent. 

Boy. ’ But why do they maintain 
hospitals in central London : ' 

Man. It is, of course', undesir¬ 
able and unnecessary. The 'hos¬ 
pitals should be moved out to, the 
Green Belt wdiich is being formed' 
round London, a happy sign of. 
awakening to the -need ior its social 
reformation. 



‘California Syrup Of Figs’ 


They know it to be a perfectly 
safe and natural fruit laxative. 
s It ensures gentle but thorough, 
action and the kiddies ' love its 
delicious flavour. ... 

When your child gets cross and 
peevish, has a coated tongue and 
a headache, all that is needed to 


restore, health ‘and happiness is 
l California Syrup of Figs,' -Nature’s 
own laxative. T he wdse mother foil ows 
the advice of doctors and nurses and 
gives a dose of ‘ California Syrup of 
Figs ’ brand laxative, each .week. 
Obtainable everywhere. Be sure to 
emphasize ' CALIFORNIA.’. 
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